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MATRIMONIAL ELEPHANT. 


A gentlman, accompanied by a nicely dressed young lady hanging on 


ij his arm, was seen, the other evening, going up the steps leading to the 

i) front door of one of our City Aldermen. They were soon escorted 

iil into the parlor where, after a few seconds, the Worshipper at the shrine 

j Df of Turtullius (Late for turtle!) appeared; and, on asking him what was 
i his wish, received for answer, that he wanted to see the Elephant ! 


“Oh! IT understand you,” said the Alderman, a little*quizzical— 


} i] which, in all ages, has been considered an Aldermanic weakness—“Oh ! 


I understand you; you wish to get married.” 

“« That’s exactly it—and nothing shorter!” replied Benedick. “ But 
Alderman, (rather mysteriously) you needn’t go into particulars, you 
know. Jestsay what’snecessary—for we’re in something of a hurry!" 

Stop a little reader—the young lady’s father, with a police officer, was 


jj waiting for them outside. 





Premium Jokes.—The award of $10 for the best original American 
Joke has been divided between Griswold and Foster. The following 
are the premium jokes: “The writings of John Milton, edited by 
Griswold,’and “ Shelley’s Works, edited by Foster.” 


Tvory.—Christy’s Minstrels, fi finding the show of ivory so profitable, 
have had the presumption to offer the ELernant an engagement. 
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OUR COLUMN OF FUN! 





NAPOLEON IN HIS DRESSING-ROOM. 


When he awoke one morning, he desired Antommarchi to be called. 
He had a refreshing sleep, and was getting ready to shave. The doc- 
tor was curious to witness the operation. The Emperor was in his 
shirt, his head uncovered, with two valets at his side, one holding the 
glass and a tuwel, the other the rest of the apparatus. Napoleon spread 
the soap over one side othis face, put down the brush, wiped his hands 
and mouth, took a razor, dipped it in hot water, and shaved the right 
side with singular dexterity. ‘Is it done, Noverraz?’—‘ Yes sir.’— 
‘ Well then, face about, come villain, quick stand still. The light fell 
on the left side, which after applying the lather, he shaved in the same 
manner and with the same dexterity. The expression of his feautures 
was mild, affectionate and full of bounty. He drew his hand over his 
chin. ‘Raise the mirror. ‘Am I right?’—‘ Quite so.’ + Not an hair 
has escaped; what say you ?’— No sire,’ replied the valet-de-cham- 
bre. ‘No! I think i perceive one. Lift up the glass: place it in a 
better light. How rogue! Flattery? You deceive me as at St. Helena? 
On this rock ?—You, too, are an accomplice.? With this he gave them 
both a sound box on the ear, langhed and joked in the pleasantest 
manner possible.— Bertrand. 





“ TAKEN IN, AND DONE FOR.” 


The fortifications are sprouting everywhere around Paris. There 
will be a splendid harvest of guns and cannons before the whole crop 
is razed. The Park of St. Clond is budding with forts. We can only 
imagine one use forthem. Ithas taken Louis Philippe ten years and 
a hundred million francs to catch Abd-el-Kader, ae 5 di that he has 
caught him, he is determined not to lose him. The poor Emir is to be 
taken to Paris, and the fortifications are to be pushed forward as rapidly 
as possible to prevent his escape. We are afraid there is no hope for 
Abd-el-Kader, especially as Louis Philippe is trying everything he can 
to make him sign a treaty of entente cordiale. 


RESPECTABILITY IN SAUSAGE-MAKERS. 


A Fellow at Clerkenwell was acccused of taking filthy carcases toa 
certain sausage-maker, who called in evidence of character his neigh- 
bour, a Mr. Atcheler, “horse-slaughterer to Her Majesty.’ He said, 
his friend Mr. Lansdowne, of Sharpe’s Alley, Cow Cross, ‘“‘ was a res- 
pectable man, and did not make the common sausages, but only those 
that were fit for the Westend of the town.” In other words, when 
horses have nominally gone to the dogs of London, they may really 
appear in sausages for the exclusive nutriment of the men of the East. 


“OLD WHITEY.” 


Such, it appears, is the name of General Taylor s horse—the animal 
invulnerable to Mexican bullets. At a recent triumphal procession, 
“Old Whitey”—by express desire—bore his master: when, as we learn 
from the American papers, “the frenzied enthusiasm” of the people 
showed itself in robbing Old Whitey’s “flowing mane and tail.” It 
would thus appear that human noodles, like woodcocks, are sometimes 


grew out ofa kiss—the seal of affection, bestowed upon the lips of one 





APPLEPIES AND KISSES. 


The Boston Post gives an amusing account ofa trial in Boston, which 


Miss Henrietta Powers, a blooming damsel of nineteen, bya Mr. Bos- 
tock, a merchant of Boston. 
But before commenting, we will prove the kissing: 


First witness—Henrietta Powers, testified—I am nineteen years of 
age—my mother went to Philadelphia on the 20th of December, leavin 
me in charge of the house. While I was blinded on Christmas night, 
was kissed twice on my cheek—the kisses were within halfa minute of 
each other—I took the blinder off—Mr. Randall was nearest me, and I 
supposed he did it. William Bostock said—No. I kissed you once, and 
my brother kissed youonce. inferred from remarks by the company 
that James Bostock gave both kisses. The game stopped, but the compa- 
ny did not break up till nearly two hours after. Played magic music. 
Told mother of the kisses when she came home on Tuesday night. The 
Sunday before, in presence of several in the parlor,he pretended to havea 
secret to whisper to me, and kissed me—his wile told me to box his ears 
—I said [should leave that to Mr. Randall to do, and left the room. I 
mentioned itto my mother. His manners were rather familiar—he was 
in the habit of complimenting me—he would say I was the only person 
in the honse universally admired—it was mostly of my looks that he 
spoke—I did not consider it gentlemanly inhim to compliment me in that 
way—I reproved him soberly, but not unpleasantly. 


1: Mr. Bostock ought to have been ashamed of himself 
—only he was’nt. 2: Miss Powers ought te have swallowed the kiss— 
only she did’nt. 3: Mr. Randall might have kissed the, lady with im- 
punity—he might. 4: The game did’nt stop for two hours after-—[what 
game? the kissing?] Afterthe game, played magic music. Now, Miss 
Henrietta, do te!] us what this game of magic music is, that you perform 


Comments. 


so well at? We have no idea of it; and the young ladies in New- 
York, are dying to know—only they are ! 
Another part of the evidence of Miss Henrietta Powers is—that one 
day coming very accidentally into the room, she caught Mr. Bostock in a 
peculiar position. He had his head in the pantry! Now the eatizg of 
applepies between meals was especially prohibited: 
Miss Henrietta.—Mr. Bostock, you will please, to let them pies 
alone. 

Mr. Bostock.—Well, I will! 

Miss Henrietta.—There’s crackers and cheese for a snack, Sir. 
Mr. Bostock.—W ell there is! 

Comments.—1: Mr. B. had no business to go into the pantry. 2, 








caught with horse-hair. 
THE KING WHO IS NEVER DRUNK. 


There formerly prevailed an opinion that it was conducive to a man’s 
health to be drunk once a month. ‘This is now considered to be a popu- 
lar fallacy. It derives, however, some confirmation from the indisposi- 
tion under which Louis Phillippe was observed to labor at the late open- 
ing of the French Chambers. It is many months since the King of the 
French has been drunk—at his subjects’ tables. 


MORE FALLACIES OF THE IRISH. 


It is not necessary to discharge a gun in order to discharge a debt. 
You needn't shoot your landlord to prove you can pay your shot. 
You are wrong to imagine that England is for the Irish. 

There are better plans of making an agent alive to your wants, and 
sensitive of your wrongs, than by firing his bosom. ’ 


PLAYWRIGHTS AND PLAGIARISTS. 


_The criminal tribunal of Berlin has decided that translations are a 
violation of copyright. At this rate there js a copyright in ideas. 
Should our own Law Courts also affirm that principle, it will be a bad 
job for some of our dramatic authors, 


EPIGPAM ON LORD JOHN RUSSELL’S BRIEF EPISTLE TO THE DEAN OF 
\ HEREFORD. 

If brevity ’s indeed the soul of wit, 

Lord John has made a most tremendous hit. 
“ Woxperrvt, iF tRux.”—A gentleman was met with, the other 
day, who positively asserted that he had not had an attack of Influenza 
this winter! 
WHEN ovE may REASONABLY QUARREL WITH HIS BREAD AND BUT- 
reR.—In endeavouring, when one’s fingers are benumbed on a cold 


If he had, he ought not to have eaten the pies—he ought’nt. 3: Instead 
of catching a tart, he caught a Tartar—he did. End of comments. 


~~ * SONG. 


(BY BRIGADIER-GENERAL MORASS.) 





She loves me, lightning of the soul! 
All doubt the heart disarms; 

Wide as the sea from pole to pole, 
And radiant as her charms! 


One unreluctant Yes, she spoke, 
With rose-leaf lips all dewy wet; 
My heart leapt up in ecstacy, 
Like the Park Fountain jet. 


_ QO! there are joys we sometimes feel, 
Which like an avalanch of snow 
Deep in the cares of memory lie, 
hich only sons of genius know. 





OPPOSITION MODE! ARTISTS. 

We understand that a new set of Model Artists have arrived in the 
City. ‘ley profess this advantage over all others: that whereas the 
present troupe strip all their clothes off—they intend to take their hide 
off. 





Tur Evening Mirror, we see, has come out regularly in praise of 
the Model Artists. Certainly there is nothing like “ holding the Mirror 








morning, to spread frozen butter on new bread with a limp knife. 





up to nature!” 
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TO THE CITIZENS OF NEW YORK. 
Persons who will send their names to the office of Publication—Witt1am 
H. Grauam, Tribune Buildings—will be served Week y with the Ereruant at 
Three Cents per copy, payable to the Carriers. All subscriptions by the year 


payable (invariably) in advance. 





“NOW, SAY, CHATILLON—WHAT WOULD 
FRANCE WITH US ?”” 

We—that is, the Eceruant—answer much, very much. The vices 
of the times will, no doubt, soon originate a novel proverb: that the 
high gate of immorality turns out of France into America: There is 
just the difference of a river between them; and, as for languages, that 
is no barrier, for all the French are learning English, and the English 
French, thus establishing a community of tongues between them as well 
asa community of vices. Indeed, so readily does our public taste swal- 
low the magnificent distaste of the French, that even this thin watery 
barrier—and clashing of Gallic verbs with English pronouns, seem 
to be no barriers at all; there might have been no river between them but 
the two shores united together by kindred isthmuses. The truth 
is, we were driving our fist against the publie exhibition of lewd pic- 
tures in the most fashionable thoroughfares, and some how or another 
got into France for examples of how prevalent such things are there. 

The Americans—or rather New Yorkers, “ as suiting their own pride 
and purposes,”’ have no particular dislike to the exhibition of the Venus 
de Medicis, or the Apollo Belvidere either; but a respect for morality, 
that much abused word, should teach us, not to hold up our hands, for 
then our sight would be unincumbered, but to shade our eyes against 
the filthy transparencies stuck out at the doors of the place of exhibiting 
these works of Art in Broadway :--a naked female in all save blood 
and breath. Art, in its abstract ideas, may, and no doubt, does, covera 
multitude of filthiness, but it seems the purity of the Venus, nor the hea- 
ven-born innocence of the Apollo, is able to shield these indecent ad 
vertising figures. The transparencies alluded to are so plain that even 
the veriest libertines have been seen to pass them with a scarlet cheek. 
If anybody will but pause long enough in Broadway—and there are too 
many that do—young ladies not yet out of their dolls and baby houses, 
—to examine these nude figures, not possessing even the defence ofan 
untransparent hand, they must be convinced that we are going to des- 
truction at a rail-road gait. But it will be answered that the proprietor 
but avails himself ofthe right to advertise his exhibition in the most pub- 
lic manner; and that the transparencies alluded to, are but copies of 
what is to be seen within doors. Such is not the case. The Venus is 
chaste and refining ; so with this Apollo; while these filthy transparencies! 
faugh!—it almost corrupts our blood and sends us off howling for the 
vices of the times. It will be said, such things are common in Paris. 
Very well, when New York becomes Paris—and it is fast getting to be 
no less acity in lewdness—it will then be time enough to excuse it. 
But, until this time arrives, decency would suggest, that if the Proprietors 
persist in hanging out such filthy advertisements, let him blow out the 
light behind them, until the streets are emptied of decent people by the 
approach of bed hour. 





Immense fact.—The ice in the North River has given way and lefta 
passage quite upto Albany. It would be vanity in us to say that this 
apparently physical impossibility has been achieved by us—or rather, by 
the Eversant: the broad humor of which has smitten with the ‘ melting 
mood’ the frozen heart of old Father Hudson. The old man stood it 
as long as he could, but he had to run under at last. 

Bap Measures.—The Newark Eagle says that there are some 
“ bad measures in New Jersey’’: alluding to spurions quart, and half 
peck measures with falsc bottoms. We would remind the Eagle that 
New York, too, has some bad measures; and that all the bottoms here 
met with are not what they seem to be. 








JENNY LIND IN TEARS. 


x fear the most lamentable catastrophe tha‘ 
could have happened has recently happen" 
ed to JennyLind—the Swedish Nightingale 
After having reaped mines of money by 
singing Italian Music, she now says—“* Wo 
is me! There is no Swedish Music to be 
sung!” just as if her Italian is not half 
Swedish—and just for all the world like 
Alexander who, having conquered the whole 
world, wept because there was not another 
one to conquer! Verily the ways of Pri- 
ma Donnas are insupportable! We war- 
rant the Nightingale, on the discovery of 
this chasm in Swedish music, dropped tears 
as fastas Niobe; ortobeShaksperian, asfast 
as the pine tree its gas-light-manufacturing- 
gum! In order, however, to quiet Miss 
Jenny's feelings, her musical purveyors have provided her with an 
Opera called the “The Young Lapland Girl.” This is not exactly 
Swedish, but itis near enough. We think Miss Jenny might employ 
herself very well in singing Swciss Music and Swedish, too, ifshe would 
but come to America. Whatanew charm might notthe “little Sa- 
voyard,” and “ Buy a Broom,” derive from her ?—and even while we 
write, a couple of young ladies, with hurdy-gurdies, broad-rimmed bon 
nets, and greased flaxen hair, are going it with a perfect rush under our 
window— 





“Come arouse thee, arouse thee, 
My merry Swiss Boy!” 


PUBLIC WARNING. 


There isan association of young Men in Philadelphia, who pay $200 
per annum toa venerable layman Missionary, to preach the gospel 
among the neglected classes. ‘This is a hot rebuke of the course of Di- 
vines hitherto ; and was no doubt prompted by our article in a previous 
number of the ELepuant, enjoining upon our up town churches to send 
Missionaries into the lower Wards, to redeem the heathens whom their 
mad policy has leftto destruction. We much fear, if the present system 
of going up town with all the temples of worship is persisted in, the lower 
regions will be unequally stored. In view of these facts, we think some 
means should be used to warn the public of the dangerous brink it is 
standing upon. For instance, let there be finger-posts put up at the 
different cross streets, to this effect : 


Turn up town for salvation ! 
‘Turn down town for damnation! 





By this plan, Ministers will have done their daty—warned every body ; 
and those who afterwards tumble into perdition, do it manifestly at their 
own expense and wilfulness. 


MODEL ARTISTS. 


A Gentleman hearing of Doctor Collyer, and 
the celebrity of his Model Artists, was indu- 
ced to call on him, and solicit his aid in 
getting up anew Sausage Machine he had 
got the plan of—but hadn't the ingenuity to 
construct the model. ‘My Dear Sir, you 





are mistaken, entirely: My Artists know 
nothing about Sausages or Sausage ma- 
chines: they are only models of the human 
anatomy.” “ Well I thought so, by jingos' 
for they outstrip everything I ever saw be- 
fore.” 





_ — —— 





Tue Duke of Wellington has been writing a letter on the subject of 
the defenceless condition of England, and the probable ease with which 
Great Britain might be invaded by the French. He seems to think 
that John Bull, having grown so fat on London Brown Stout, it would 
be dangerous to change his regimen—especially for French horns ! 
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ALL THE CHURCHES GOING UP TOWN. 


Tho greatest movement of the day is that taking place among the 
Churches; and we shall no doubt soon be called upon to record the 
most startling phenomena respecting them. As Fasnion spreads 
her wings towards the outskirts of the city, the Church naturaily follows 
and, having no wings to spread, brings its great wain of stune, and mor- 
tar, and stained glass—leaving the heathen to follow at leisure, or perish 
in the darkness to which it has had the good sense and discretion to bid 
a “long farewell.” Indeed, we fear to contemplate the universal 
moral destruction which must ultimately follow from such a proceeding. 
We hope some desperate movement will be made by the lower Wards 
to counteract this desertion. Why. the down town public are singled 
out by the different congregations, we cannot assign unless (1) an excuse 
for it be found in the inference that the Old Boy is daily manifesting 


move him—in such a case for the church to take legs and run is 
the part of discretion ;—or unless (2) that, having saved all that can be 
saved in the lower Wards, its duty, as a conservative institution, is to 
pursue new objects for the exercise of its sanatory powers: We have 
not heard whether St. Paul's is to be carried up town or no; butithas 
been observed looking out of the garret window towards Trinity, and 
speaking very low and sidlingly to that massive structure. 


In our last number we hinted at the spectacle ofa “First of May 
among the Churches,” and now we have the pleasure of presenting an 
accurate drawing of the scene asit occurs. There will henceforth be 
no longer any room for the opinion that the churches—the mere brick 
and mortar Churches— feel no emotions, when here is an instance 
of a dozen of them 





himself among them, and taken so firm a hold of them that nothing can 
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MOVED TO AN EXTREME DEGREE! 








THE CROMWELL LETTERS. 


The genuineness of certain letters attributed by Thomas Carlyle to 
Oliver Cromwell, is becoming a matter of dispute, and Punch therefore, | 
seeing a squabble going on, Joins the group of disputants with the off- | 
hand exclamation of ‘Now then! what's all this about? what’s the | 
row?” One of the reasons given for the letters not being genuine is, | 


that Cromwell asks a friend to buy him “a new cravat,” which is | 


GENERAL HOUSTON ON CHICKENS. 


Extract of a Speech delivered before the great Carnival of the Advocates for 
plucking the Mexican Chicken—as soon as caught : 


“Ido not think,” said the ci-devant citizen of Texas, “this war 
against the chickens of Mexico, is such a great calamity as it has 


thought to be as absurd as though the Protector had mentioned a | been deprecated to be. In all ages, hen-roosts have been robberd 


“ Byron Tie,” a “ Strong Youth’s Oxonian,” a “'Taglioni Wrapras- 
cal,” a “ Registered Regulation Dickey,” or any other modern mon- 
strosity that misdirected ingenuity has devised. Cromwell’s declaration 
in one of his alleged epistles, that he wili “stand no nonsense,” is 
strongly, and we think justly, objected to as 2 bit of an anarchronism, 
for we suspect that the Stoke-Pogis revolution, of which poor Hood 


was the historian, gave us the earliest official intimation on record of a | chickens, and of the Society of pickers and stealers. Thoug 


desire to ‘‘ stand no nonsense ;” a resolution at which, if we remember 
rightly, the beadle of the bewildered borough had arrived. Taking the 


Cromwell letters altogether, and then taking them one by one, we think | Divine power to possess themselves o 


The ways of Providence is certainly inserutable- -not so those of chick: 
| ens! but I think we may see the finger of God pointing at these Mexi- 
ean chickens—which the etarnal Mexikers would fain teach us are 

not chickens, but eagles !—giving success to our arms, and stifling the 
| throats of our thrifi—that they may not ery aloud when cozened!. I 
| say, the Divine Being is evidently carrying out the Soetiny. of these 

Lam not 

aes as sinner I say it, I like pot-pie; and we have fall authority 
| for what we do—in the conduct of the people of Israel who were Jed by 
i the lands of the Amonites, and 


the Cram—well Letters would be the most appropriate title by which | smite them with the edge of the sword—carrying off all their hens, and 


they could be called. | th 


— - 





eir roosters, too, when they cou'd catch them.’ 
Even here we left; going home with all possible dispatch to fasten 


Requisites for a young man of Fashion.—A box at the Opera, and a.| °Y pullet-perch,—not knowing whither the General's arguments might 


pew at Grace Church. 


lead him. 
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1850! DOW, JR., THE ONLY PREACHER LEFT DOWN 


AND HAS IT COME TO THIS? 
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VERACITY OF THE TELEGRAPH. 
The viee of lying has suddenly attacked the Telegraph with great 
viralency; and the consequence is, that it is spreading its poison 
through all the length and breadth of the land. No one is safe; not 
even the Senators themselves. There are two instances of this prevail- 
ing epidemic which have recently come under our notice. One was the 
case of a gentleman who, while in Boston, received a telegraph letter 
informing him that his child had fallen inte the fire. The distressing 
news brought him to the city in great trepidation; where he found that 
it was only his wife who had eloped with an Italian Singer! His letter, 
instead of reading—“ Come—on—Wife—eloped!” was made, by the 
intervention of the foul spirit in the Telegraph, to say: “ Horrible Catas- 
trophe—Child—in—the—fire!"" The gentleman, we apprehend, had 
every reason to bless himself that the facts were no worse. 
The other case was the announcement of the death of Senator Davis 
— Honest John Davis,” as he is called; when he was hale and hearty. 
This falsehood the Telegraph readily corrected ; it says, with great 
electric coolness, “Senator Davis’ death an error !—It should have 
been—“ after having been nearly dead from sickness, he has re-appeared 
in the Senate.” 
We wonder where the Magnetic Telegraph will go to, when it dies? 
Certainly in its case the common excuse, that the churches are all up 
town, will not avail such falsehoods. 











THE BLOWING OF THAT HORN AGAIN! 

The following article from the Herald of last week, will be received 
as the second blowing of that Horn! In the present case, however, it 
will be perceived, that no egg is found—but only a Mare’s nest. 

“ The United States, in their population, habits, increasing power, growing 
influence, military tastes, public epirit. increasing taxes, relish for Italian 
Opera. increasing public debt, delight in naked dancers, great ambition, and 
the glory of a costly government, is fast very fast assimilating to the greatest, 
proudest, and most luxurious nation of the Old World. And above and beyond 
all, this, self-same city of NewYork, dirty as it is. and badly governed too, will, 
in due proceas_of time, become the greatest commercial! city that ever existed, 
in fact, the capitol of the commercial world; to say nothing of art, of philoso- 

hy, of paintings, of pictures. of opera, and of all other glorious humbugs, be- 
onging to the great and glorious hambug of this world—of this earth—of this 


solar system, beyond the new planet called Neptune, and all round to the outer 
edges of eternity. Amen.” 


THE SCHOOLMASTER AT HOME. 

Father, if the heir apparent to the French throne, is called the 
Dolphin, and the heir apparent to the English throne iscalled the Prince 
of Whales, oughn’t the heir apparent to the President of the United 
States to be called the great Sea Serpent? 








A Gentieman speaking of the purity of Ministers, remarked, “that 
he shouldn’t expect much consolation from any church whose lights 
were so stained as those of Grace Church! x 
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A MODEL FRIEND. 


Hx borrows money. of course, and pleases himself about returning it. 
Your house 1s his house; your property just as much his property.— 
He invades your library at all hours, and smuggles what books he likes, 
and lends them to whom he chooses. He rides your horse and buys 
Havana cigars, and Eau-de-Cologne, and all sorts of bargains for you, 
no matter whether you want them or not. He has a patent for giving 
advice and speaking his mind very freely at all times. He must be con- 
sulted in any step you undertake, from the purchase of a poodle to the 
choice of a wife. He wears your collars, your gloves, and does not 
mind putting on your great coat, or even, at a stretch, wearing your 
polished leather boots and walking off with them. He will stop with 
you a month, if you ask him for a week, and will bring one or two es- 
‘| pecial friends—‘ capital-fellows ” he calls them—if you ask him to din- 
ner. In return, he is obliging, obsequious, has a wonderfal capacity 
for drinking and smoking ; tells a good story, and sings a good song: 
wins your money at écarté with the best grace in the world; will get 
you to accept a bill, and almost persuade you he is doing you a favour ; 
and if you should be penniless to-morrow, he will meet you in the street, 
and, as a Model Friend, will cut you. 


A MODEL SON. 


He dresses in black, with a white neckcloth. He never goes to the 
theatre. He is not fond of cards, though he takes a hand occasionally 
at whist to please his old father; butthen it is only for penny points. 
He has no talent for running in debt, or any genius for smoking. He 
does not flirt, or read light publications, or have noisy friends to call 
upon him. He pays ready money for everything, and insists upon dis- 
count. He has a small sum in a particular safe Bank, somewhere. He 
dances but seldom, and then only with young ladies with a very certain 
income. He does not care much for beauty, and has a soul above pins 
and rings. He never keeps the servants up, and has a horror of read- 
ing in bed. He decants the wines, and compliments his father adroitly 
upon his “tawny old Port.” He carves without spilling any of the 
gravy at table, and is very obliging in executing all paternal errands 
and commissions. There is rarely more than one Model Son in each 
family ; but he does duty enough for half a dozen, as he is continually 
being held up to the other sons, who bear him no very violent love in 
consequence, as the very model of perfection. 


THE MODEL LODGER. 


He is aquiet gentleman. A smile is permanently settled on his clean 
face. He wipes his boots in the mat pefore he walks up-stairs. He 

ays ahigh rent, and has few friends. He leaves his drawers open.— 

e has a cellar of coals ata time. He takes in a newspaper, and is not 
in a hurry for it in the morning. He is never out later than ten. He 
shaves with cold water. He never adds up his bill. He is fond of 
children. He likes to buy them sweetmeats, and to take one occasion- 
ally to the theatre. He never has supper. He never dines home, ex- 
cepting on a Sunday, and that rarely. The landlady orders then his 
dinner: itis generally a very large joint, with plenty of vegetables, a 
very large pie, and a very large slice of cheese. He never inquires 
for the joint, or the pie, or anything, the next day. He lends his books 
cheerfully. He is in doubt about the exact number of his shirts. He 
rarely rings the bell. He pays for extras without a murmur. Rather 
likes music. Does not object to a flute and a piano playing different 
tunes at the same time. He is never in arrear with his rent; if it is not 
paid the very day it becomes due. the reason is because he has paid it 


the we Ay before. The Model Lodger is sheepish, rich, and contented. 
— Punch. 





ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. 


On the Fourteenth of this month, a custom prevails among female 
servants of neglecting to clean windows, scrub floors, make beds, wash 
plates and dishes ; of letting joints burn, pots boil over, and their work 
in general remain undone, in order to loiter at area doors, looking out 
for the postman and a Valentine. On this day the members of the po- 
lice force are unusually on the alert to secure those hearts which, in an 
epistolary form, are given them in charge by cooks and housemaids. 





ApprEtites.—A woman’s appetite for scandal grows by what it feeds 
upon. The same may be said of a donkey’s appetite for thistles. A 
man’s appetite for law is soon satiated: a little soon satisfies the most 
voracious glutton. A newspaper appetite for Enormous Gooseberries 
and Tremendous Turnips is never appeased. 





Warer-Works.—The readiest Water-works to turn on are Ladies’ 
tears: but the difficulty, when they once begin to flow, is to stop them. 
Sometimes a velvet dress will check the tremendous rush. But occa 
sionly itis piped on so strong, that is necessary to send for an Opera-box 
to prevent the Water-works from flooding the entire house. 





EXPECTED DOWNFALL OF THE STAGE. 


Considerable consternation has been caused at the Dramatic Authors’ 
Society by the announcement of a decision just come to by the criminal 
tribunal of the first resort in Berlin, that translations are a violation of 
copyright. If this should become a recognised rule of Jaw in England, 
a poor-rate will have to be eollected for the British dramatists, nineteen. 
twentieths of whom will be thrown instantly out of employ, and must 
starve unless other occupations of handicraft can be found for them. 
If the translation branch of our dramatic literature is to be lopped off, it 
is calculated that at least three-fourths of the London theatres must close 
for want of sustenance. The dealers in French dictionaries, who have 
hitherto derived a Jarge annual income from the acted and unacted 
British dramatists, will, we understand, petition against the recognition 
of the principle laid down by the Prussian tribunal. The panic in the 
green-rooms and garrets of the metropolis is almost indescribable, and 
the inquiries at the office of the Dramatic Authors’ Society have been 
very numerous. 





Cannibalism.—The following brief extract from a new work, entitled 
“Travels in the Cannibal Islands, by the author of Omoo,’” is highly 
illustrative of the manners and customs of the people of those benighted 
regions. “ Dining one day with the King he urged me 1o try a cut of 
a cold clergyman, which lay ona side-table; this I declined, much to 
the King’s surprise, with as good grace as I could, professing a great 
partiality for a dish of fricasseed mermaid then on the table before me.” 





THE RISING FEMALE GENERATION. 


“‘ Come Charlotte, get up, and make ready for school.” 
No, Jane, I can’t do it, the weather ’s too cool; 

An 'fshe wants we to eat any warm biscuits—Jane, 
Tell my mother to send you and wake me again. 





Pitiable Delusion.—The John Donkey thinks, that because we ob- 
served in our opening article that the Elephant could descend to the 
smallest objects, that we ought to take notice of him! 


The poor fellow 
should recollect that we meant “ objects ” of sense ! 





Thoughts of Poets.—A Poet was asked the other day, which of two 
gifts he would choose, could they be both supplied him. The fame of 
the authorship of “‘ Childe Harold,”’ora new brick house. “ Sir, I should 
unhesitatingly take the new brick-house !”? was the sensible answer. 





Ominovs.—A gentleman deeply engaged in the Hudson River Rail- 
road project, whilst at prayers last Sunday, was heard tosay, *‘ deliver 
us from our Stock!” instead of “ our evils.” 





Tom Txuums.—A lady the other day, hearing for the first time that 
Tom Thumb was about to be married, remarked that she thought the 
little General periectly right in getting a wife to make much of him. 





————— 


CHRISTMAS IN IRELAND. 


Christmas-day was kept a complete holiday throughout all Ireland. 
business whatever was transacted. Not even a single Jandlord was 
shot. 





Tue John Donkey is down on the Mercury, because the latter refuses 
to exchange with him. We think the Mercury acts wisely : It would be 
rather verdant to exchange its wings for the Donkcy’s ears. 4 





Tempting the Gods.—The arrangement of the Opera House, from the 
front circle of the amphitheatre of which a delightful view of Mahomet’s 
paradise is obtained. 


Superfluous.—The title page of John Donkey; no one could mistake 
its name. 








Naxep Facts.— The Model Artists. 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MR. BRIEFLESS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


REAT interest is taken by the 
public in legal biographies, a fact 
evidenced by the favor bestowed 
on the admirable works of Lord 
Campsett and Mr. Horace 
Twiss, whose productions, it is 
true, relate to those who have 
actually occupied the woolsack, 
while itis only a Lord Chancel- 
lor in e who now offers his 
memoirs to the world. It usually 
happens that the early struggles 
of genius form the most attrac- 
tive pages in the record of its 
career, and it is humbly suggest- 
ed that the reader of these papers 
may give them all the charin 
ofan autobiography of a Thur- 
low, an Erskine, or an Eldon, by simply investing Mr. Briefless with an 
imaginary Great Seal, and fancying that he is already lolling on that 
woolsack upon which it is his honest ambition—some day or other—to 
cline. 

. Most great men put off the writing of their memoirs until their high 
position is gained, and their impressions of the various incidents they 
met with on the journey have become almost effaced by time and dis- 
tance; but how much better would it have been if they had chronicled 
the circumstances of their professional progress on the instant, and sup- 
plied their memoirs fresh and fresh, like new milk, or hot and hot, like 
mutton chops, to an appreciating world ? 

Mr. Briefiess considers himself in the light of a traveller on a long 
and arduous journey. His sensations are those of a determined voya- 
ger, who, though bound for the Pyramids, has got no farther than 
Whitechapel on his route; but the difficulties that beset him in getting 
as far as Whitechapel must not be omitted from his note book. The 
costliness of the premier pas will always give it a value in the eyes of 
the sympathising reader; and it is hoped, therefore, that the autobiogra- 
phy of Mr. Briefless, the Lord Chancellor that is to be—if merit meets 
with its reward—may form a compan‘on to the excellent Life of Lord 
Eldon, by Mr Horace Twiss, and a necessary sequel to those tones that 
Lord Campbell has lately given—price £4 10s., in large octavo—to a 
grateful community. 





CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


MY BIRTH AND EARLY EDUCATI°N, ACCORDING TO THE BEST OF MY 
RECOLLECTION. 


Ishall begin with my cradle, which may be considered the first 
“rocky pass’—as the playbills have it—that infancy has to go through; 
and, by the way, the undulating motion of the first bed of babyhood is 
exceedingly characteristic of that sea of trouble by which human life is 
often typified. ‘To be tossed about from one side to the other is the 
fate of man, from his first oscillation like a pendulum in the crib or 
cradle, to the period when he gets into the full swing of his existence, 
until the time when—to resume the simile of the pendulum—his works 
are worn out, he is incapable of being wound up, and he stops because 
he can go no longer. To some, every tic has been as painful as the 
tic doloreux; but if the regulator has been well employed, and the hands 
have properly performed their daty, the human horologe need not be 
ashamed to show its face, however humble the case to which fortune 
may have consigned it. ; ; 

[ shall not imitate the practice of those persons who, having raised 
themselves from nothing by their own merit, attempt to sacrifice that 
merit by making out that their families were somebodies before they 
came to be nobodies, and that therefore there is nothing extraordinary 
in their coming to be somebodies again. I shall not try to do for my- 
self what Mr. Revere Twiss has amiably undertaken to do fer Lord 
Eldon, and make myself out a descendant of some illustrious ambassa- 
dor who came over and “ flourished” somewhere about the second 
century, for all this flourishing goes for little or nothing at the present 
day. 3 

The antiquity of the Briefless Family could no doubt be traced in 
a manner quite as satisfactory as usual, if | were inclined to draw out 
my pedigree; but I shall content myself with going as far back as the 
Catalogus Brevium Irregularium in the Westminster Grammar,from one 
of which brevia or Briefs, the name of Briefless may perhaps be derived. 
Declining to form a sort of acrobatic exhibition of my ancestors for the 
sake of building up a family pyramid and elevating myself to the very 
top, I shall reverse the process of Aineas, and instead of hoisting my 
father on to my shoulders, I shall spring upon his, withont seeking to 
assume any greater ancestral elevation than the old boy’s back can af- 
ford. My paternal parent, or rather the immediate block of which I 








am a direct chip, was the youngest son of the eldest grandson of one of 





mouth, victory in his ear, a flash of triumph in each eye, and his sword 
n his hand. 

The military spirit which once breathed in our family had blown itself 
completely out before my birth, and my e:rliest infancy glided by in the 
pursuit of the peaceful arts of reading, writing, and arithmetic, with oe- 
casionally the use of the globes. Such was my precocity in these studies 
that before my years had numbered three, my lips could count ten. 
It would be tedious to trace myself from the arms of the nurse to the 
hands of the Schoolmaster, but I think I am justified in saying that I 
showed no peculiar aptitude for any high legal dignity, except, perhaps, 
that of Solicitor-General, for which I evinced a sort of qualification, by 
asking for everything that came in my way. I donot lay much stress 
upon this incident, but “I merely mention it,” as the saying goes, that 
the reader may take it for what it happens to be worth. I will not say 
that the fact had any influence on my choice ofa profession; but this is 
so large a subject, that it must be reserved for another Chapter.— Punch 





COALS. 


WRITTEN FOR THE ELEPHANT. 


Wauen round the social hearth, kinsfolk assemble, 
While af the tempest's wrath, dark forests tremble, 
Then. when the evening dim robes us in sorrow, 
And the heart’s orison prays a blest morrow— 
Comes the flame spirit-band, shod in gold sandals, 
Making gay revellings round the lit candles, 
Silent and moodily, watch we their mazes 

As in the cones of light fast change their phases ; 
Busily scattering rays ever cheerful 

Till the sight, weary, has turned away tearful, 
Then on the hearth-stone they in the blazing 

Of the dark earth-stone, form shapes amazing ; 
And as the coals fall slowly to ashes, 

White as the foam-flake, where the wave dashes, 
Then the eyes thoughtful, never once turning, 
See scenes of beauty, ’mid embers burning : 
Tower, dome and castle, crag, cliff and mountain, 
Lit by the brightness from a flame-fountain—— 
Strange gleaming faces, wild looks that madden, 
Trees, such as grew in the groves of Alladin— 
Trees bearing fruitage on golden branches, 
Diamonds, pearls, rubies fall when the bough dances. 


* * * * * * 


Now the scene changes! and the eye solemn, 

Sees in the distance column touch column: 

O’er us, in fancy, a ceiling red-gilded, 

We tread a vast palace, porphyry builded, 

Flit all around us, what forms of terror, 

Here dwell forever, the Children of Error! 

Ah! view the crowds that, hasting and eager 

Chase those grim phantoms, ghastly and meagre, 
Knowing them loathsome, yet still pursuing 
Ghosts of deep crimes which caused their undoing. 
Cursing the sins that brought them to languish— 
Weeping and hopeless, in unending anguish! 

And see! sitting yonder, the King of the Evil, 
Who dared be rebellious, against the Primeval. 

But gaze not on him, turn! turn from the Horrid— 
The broad seal of pain, is deep on his forehead ; 
Turn, and the faggots pile, make the blaze cheerful, 
Look on your loved-ones, and away, with the Fearful! 








The Operaz.—Humming over the ce Romeo between the acts, the other 
night, my imagination was busy looking for a peg on which to hang a 
few remarks respecting Italian music, gathered from the advantages of 
many years of foreign travel. Chancing to breakfast one morning with 
Lady Blessington, I observed to her ladyship, that I could liken the voice 
of Malibran to nothing better than to the twinkling feet of Taglioni. 
To this her ladyship replied, with a peculiar archness of expression— 
pish! N. P. WITLESS. 


Hvurra!—It is proved and sworn to that the Herald tells, daily, 800 
more lies than the 7:ibune—supposing, however, there is only one lie 
in each paper. And for this the law allows to the Herald the Post 
Office patronage! 








Tue following announcement we cut from a Cincinnati paper : 
“ Married on 2d instant, Robert W. Woodman, to Miss Margaret 
Tree.”’ To this we have only to say in ithe words of our Nationa) Poet: 





the standard-bearers in the civil wars, who died with his country in his 


“* Woodman spére that tree.” 




















THE ELEPHANT. 








GETTING READY. 
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Ma. JENKINS SOLICITING COMPANY FOR THE EPICUREAN BALL. 


Jenkins. 


(loquitur.) Aw—I—aw—sHALL BE—AW—TOO—AW— 
Harry 





OUR WALK ABOUT TOWN. 


THE PEDLAR 


To live in such a “ wretched state as this of Venice,’”’ one needs must 
have great patience and faith in mankind. These lamps are so dark one 
can hardly see; and yet everybody is taxed heavily enough to keep them 
bright, too. Let us dodge this painted thing! It was through that 
gate he went ; and now he stands fast by the Fountain, gazing into the 
empty basin. As I live! the poor fellow hasbut one leg and one arm !— 
Humph! Here’s a discrepancy in this man, indeed, when contrasted 
with his fellows; but one leg—and but one arm—to bear him up against 
all this odds !—rushing upon him, like a hungry sea, to swallow him! 

‘“‘ And the arm, even, is fettered by a basket!” 

Perhaps he carries therein his wares—like a trim merchant freighting 
his frail argosy for the mart of the Christian: If we make nothing by 
our tryst with Misery, my friend, we shall at least Jose no faith. This 
fellow is the antipode of the old Irishwoman we have just left. There is 
something martial about him !” 

“Yes—a wooden leg, and but one arm. Certainly these are the 
marks which war leaves upon its subjects,—the drum-sticks that beat its 
acclaim afar.” 

You are cynical to-night; but let us see. 

“ From 


* Whence comest thou ?” 


Fife, great king, 
Where the Norweyan banners flout the sky, 
And fan our people cold. 


Pocket combs? ‘Two pair fora cent. Warranted to go through the 
thickest hair, without scathing tooth or skin .”’ 


I think, my friend, thou camest from Fife, indeed. Thy wooden 
leg—and thy one arm, attest that thou hast seen some service. 

“To be true, sir, save. Ihave done that the world calls serving 
one’s country; and see what I have got.” 


He is a tall straight fellow, with a deeply bronzed complexion, and 


forehead such as quails not before the hot breath of an exotic clime.— | —. —Onl 


His countenance is open: He seems to love misery for the charm of 


. Scott : 





| 


| 
| 


=—=—= 


laughing at ii. ie hugs it as a bear would its cub! . . . And how goes 
the day at Fife? 

“Oh! bravely, bravely! It will not need my poor breath to say how 
bravely they met. Churubusco, Monterey, Chapultepec, glorious 
names !¥ 

Then you have been a soldier ? 

“Have been! Iam! No one, who beheld those glorious victories, 
aint nothin’ else. But thisis slang! You see, Sir, I was a poor play- 
er: one of those devils whom Shakspeare says “ strats and frets his hour 
upon the stage, and thegis heardno more.” But he was a little wrong. 
Though the poorest of the class, I was heard! On the breaking ont of 
the war, I enlisted, like many other brave fellows, for the bounty. I was 
pretty poor, and the fifteen dollars were a God send. Without caring 
much what I did, I one day swallowed a couple of horns of stiff brandy 
and water, and when I awoke from the soothing sleep, I found myself 
marching in file with a dozen others, keeping indifferent time to acrack- 
ed fife and ajarring drum! It was nota difficult thing for a stage-player 
to merge the loafer into the soldier. Exchanging characters was my 
“vocation.” . . Well, after the lapse of a couple of months, I found my- 
self one of the fortunate few who ‘anded at Vera Cruz,* under the gal- 
lant Scott, God bless him! I hear they’ve suspended him! We had 
devilish hot work. All day, and all night, the bombs madesweet music 
for our soldiers ear—whizzing—cracking—bursting—and now and then 
shivering a poor fellow into atoms, and dispersing him in air along with 
the sand and grave]! But the poor Mezicans couldn’t stand our long 
shot-guns; and after a seige, no less hot than bloody, the Snake of the 
Mexicans descended from the tower of Juan D’Ulloa, and the Eagle flew 
up, and perched thereon. .. . . Drums beat! Form ranks! March! 
and we swept on over the hot sands and airless vales! I was sick, and had 
to be carried the greater part of the way. We met the enemy at Con- 
treras! We routed them at Cerro Gordo! We stormed thenrat Churn- 
busco, and at Chapultepec: this hand helped to bear the foremost 
American standard,jand plantit on its height. I thought I wasa great 
man when I did this. I threw up my hands with joy, but one of them 
never came down again—a confounded Mezrican shot !—and the next 
thing [knew, one of my legs had gone to look for it I was sent 
home: paid up like a book. ... . And went to selling pocket combs. 
How many will you have—only a penny for a pair! Hurra for General 


“ And damned be he who first cries hold enough.” 
My friend, you have lost your vital parts in the service of your coun- 
try—and it dooms you to a life of street-peddling, with but one arm, 
and a leg! 


“ Very true, Sir!” restraining a tear, “butI think I should do the 
same again.” 


* Messrs. Epitrors.—Permit me, through your columns, to call the 
attention of the benevolent to a case of disease and suffering, in a young 
man worthy of attention. Like many others, impelled by an ardent de- 
sire to distinguish himself, he voluntzered in one of our city companies, 
and left home for the war. Landing withGeneral Scott at Vera Cruz, he 
accompanied the great commander through all his battles to the City of 
Mexico. His story of the last fight and immediate cause of his prostra- 
tion, is told by himself in few words. “The day on which we eaptured 
the city, was a warm one; most of us fought in our shirt sleeves, and 
being very constantly in action, jumping ditches and running from place 
to place, you could have wrung the perspiration from our c nt In 
this situation, without our coats, our command was compelled to lie all 
night on the ground under the Garita Belen—two days efterward I was 
attacked with disease.” He was honorably discharged on account of 
disability (pulmonary consumption), by General Scott, at the City of 
Mexico—and having returned home, is now confined to his bed, want- 
ing the ordinary comforts of life. —E.—North Ameriean. 











VERACITY OF THE BAR-ROOM. 


Bill.—I say, Charley, step up, and take a snifter. 
Charley.—Not for all New York. I never drink twice in one day you 


a little Port, my bo 


Charley.—Well—1 don't care if I do just take a little Port ! 














